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TRANSACTIONS 



American Philological Association, 

1878. 



I. — Contributions to the History of the Articular Infinitive. 
By BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE, 

PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

In examining, with some advanced students, the current 
statements that Thucydides was a pupil of Antiphon (see Blass, 
Geschichte der Attischen Beredsamkeit, i. 85), aiid that Demos- 
thenes was an admirer, and to some extent, an imitator of 
Thucydides, I marked out some grammatical and stylistic 
categories which I thought worthy of special observation ; 
and among these the use of the articular infinitive, partly 
because the history of the combination had interested me for 
several years, partly because I thought I had noticed that 
there was a certain coincidence, both in special handling and 
in proportionate employment. From the examination of these 
authors I proceeded to look into the usage of the other 
orators, and thence to the closer study of the general question 
involved. My treatment has not been exhaustive, and hence 
I dare not formulate with confidence. My examination has 
been limited to Pindar and the dramatic poets, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and the Attic orators, except Hypereides, and I 
only undertake to register progress for the sake of those who 
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may be richer in leisure, or more accurate in method ; and 
the modest title of contributions must be my cover against 
the charge of rash generalization. 

I have no new theory of the infinitive to advance, nor shall 
I venture on the comparative side of the study, although I 
know that in the present drift of research it will be hard to 
gain consideration for any view which does not take in a 
large group of languages. Yet I am convinced that in this 
investigation the only safe course is to follow the special 
development of Greek, and in support of this conviction, I 
would offer a few preliminary remarks. 

After considerable debate the form of the Greek infinitive 
seems to be regarded by most of those who are qualified to 
discuss the question as a dative abstract, although Curtius 
has still something to say in behalf of a locative element, 
as Westphal had done before him. Now it matters very little, 
so far as this investigation is concerned, whether the case- 
form was dative or locative, or a blending of both, or whether 
the infinitive forms in the kindred languages are perfectly 
parallel with the Greek infinitive or not. The use of the 
article with the infinitive completes the deorganization of the 
infinitive — deorganized before, it is true, yet, so to speak, not 
confessedly deorganized. By assuming the article, the Greek 
infinitive, though comparatively late, sunders its inflexional 
connection with the substantive by a formal act, and bases its 
claim to the character of a substantive on a foreign element. 
That this divorce between the infinitive and its form did not 
take place without a certain struggle, that there was a dim 
half-consciousness, is shown, I think, at more than one point, 
and a striking analogy to the uneasy conscience of the Greek 
appears in our English handling of the verbal in -ing. The 
very attempt to attach the article gave a little shock to the 
sense of language, and it is not until we reach the Attic time 
that there is any freedom, any license in the use. It is true, 
as I have said, that the infinitive was deorganized before; 
that it had become what some scholars have rather unhappily 
called an adverb before. But the article is confession, and 
that is a long stride, and one in which the other Indo-European 
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languages have not kept pace with the Greek. Add the 
article, and the next step is the use of the preposition with 
the article ; and for a time this must have been to the Greek 
a strange thing. He had taken liberties with the infinitive 
before — he had construed it directly with irptV, which, theo- 
retically, would require the genitive or y, and there are traces 
of an early attempt to combine avrl directly with the infinitive; 
but with this additional innovation the sense of form revived, 
as it were, and the prepositions seem to have worked their 
way into use by degrees. Compare with this phenomenon 
the limited use of prepositions with gerund and gerundive 
in Latin. . Thucydides, it is true, lets them in as a flood ; but 
Thucydides is abnormal here as elsewhere. With the use of 
article and infinitive, the Greek language paused. There was 
no further mechanical handling of the infinitive. The article 
might take a demonstrative besides, as in Abistoph. Vesp., 89 : 
ipj. re tovtov rov hica^eiv, but in classic Greek there is no parallel 
for certain Latin constructions, such as are usually set down as 
Hellenisms. See my remarks on Persius, 1, 9. In such 
Greek as that of Ignatius, we are not surprised to find (Ep. ad 

Eph. 3): to aBtaKpiTov iffidv £rjv; 11 : to akr/Su'dv Crjv; ad Magll. 1: 
roii liairaVTOQ iifiSiy ^fjv ; 5 : to Zrjv avrov, all vulgarisms Or Latill- 

isms. It would, then, be perfectly justifiable to begin this 
study on purely Hellenic soil, with the articular infinitive as 
essentially an Hellenic product, and yet it may be worth while 
to go a little further back and see how far the infinitive was 
deorganized before it was thus stamped as a fossil. 

A language retains its habits long after it has lost its con- 
science. So in phrases and formulas the Greek infinitive may 
be regarded as having retained its dative, or, as some would 
say, its locative sense throughout the whole history of the 
language. So the complementary infinitive, the Sav^a iSea&ai 
of Homer, the Sav/ia aKovuai of Pindar, the &t,wQ Savfiaaai of 
Thucydides, and all the so-called "loose" infinitives belong to 
this earlier category. So the occasional use of the infinitive 
after verbs involving motion is a remnant of the older time 
and perfectly consistent with the function of the pure dative 
in cognate languages, nay, in Greek itself. With a verb of 
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motion, the dative represents the personal object for which 
rather than the object to which, and as the strictly personal 
character of the dative was effaced in the subsequent contamina- 
tio, it is not surprising that this construction becomes less and 

less Common. Still, Such verbs as -ai^ntuv, cnroaTeWeiv, BiBovai, 

are found at all stages with the infinitive. But not to 
consider classes in detail, the great mass of verbs that take the 
infinitive as an object, may be summarily comprehended under 
the title of Verbs of Creation, by which I mean verbs whose 
office it is to bring about a result. And here it is well worth 
notice how the original dative (for which) and the accusative 
of the inner object meet — how the object for which, and the 
object to be effected coincide. The chief of these verbs of 
creation are verbs of will and endeavor — call them verbs of 
asking, persuading, teaching, exhorting, or what not. They 
all convey the notion of effort to an end, of will, of purpose. 
Of will, of purpose, I repeat, not tendency, because the primi- 
tive conception knows nothing of tendency in the modern 
impersonal sense. 

To these combinations the dative notion may not have been 
foreign. So in English, when by dint of frequent use the to 
had become a mere " sign," there was added, in order to bring 
out the final sense, a " for," which was dropped when the 
conscience had become seared. But while I have just shown 
how dative and accusative might meet as to sense, the question 
recurs : What was the infinitive to the Greek himself ? If 
anything definite, an accusative, it would seem. If Homer 
says: (lovkero vUrjv H 321, M 347, was that other to him than 

ifSovXtro viKav. In AR. Eccl. 307 foil. : ctAA.' ijKtv e/cootoc hv 
cHTKiSfy <pepwv | iri&v &fxa r apTov av | ov Kal Svo Kpo/x/xvio \ Kal rpe'ie av 

f\aay, the infinitive " drink " is parallel with a loaf of bread, 
two onions, and three olives — and so we can hardly recognize 
a shifting of cases in Philcm., frag. 167 : alru> c' vyUtav -n-pGirov, 

ut evTrpa£iav, | rpirov Sc -^aiptiv, tlr (XpeiXtiv fir)Bevi 

The use of the infinitive as an object, and as an accusative 
object, led in time to its use as a subject. It became to the 
Greek an accusative neuter. Now the neuter has no nomina- 
tive, because the nominative implies a sentient agent, or one 
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so conceived, but the Greek language was not at the pains of 
developing a special form for this occasional use of the neuter, 
and in its capacity as an accusative neuter the infinitive was 
treated as a nominative, despite its dative form. This use of the 
infinitive as a nominative may be considered the final efface- 
ment of the infinitive as a dative from the consciousness. 

Having now followed the infinitive to the perishing of its 
case-form, we must next examine the shifting of its temporal 
relations, and this carries us to the consideration of the 
use of the infinitive in oratio obliqua, a difficult subject, but 
one which cannot be avoided in treating of the articular 
infinitive. 

As an abstract noun we should expect the infinitive to have 
but three tenses — present, aorist, and perfect, say itoidv, 
iroiijaai, TrewoitjKevat. The future infinitive, although formed 
from the beginning of our record, seems to have been as much 
due to the necessities of oratio obliqua as the future optative, 
which is post-Homeric. 

The three forms of oratio obliqua develop in the following 
order : First, the infinitive form, secondly, the optative form — 
which is chiefly post-Homeric, the optative for the indicative in 
Homer being restricted to a narrow class — the interrogative— 
and thirdly, we with the participle. 

The verb which controls the oratio obliqua clauses is a verb 
of saying or thinking — which in the first two forms is almost 
always expressed ; the third form corresponding largely to 
" partial obliquity" in Latin. 

This oratio obliqua construction, in which the infinitive no 
longer represents the stage of the action, the kind of time, but 
the relation of the action to the present, the sphere of time, 
seems to have arisen gradually from the other class — the 
verbs of creation — the verbs of will and endeavor. The 
connecting link remains, and consists of the verbs of swearing 
and witnessing, hoping and promising, verbs in which the will 
is the deed. Two indications of this survive in the normal 
language. The negative of the infinitive after these verbs is 
with reasonable regularity p;, and the tenses follow largely 
the older scheme — so that the aorist is used for the future— 
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especially with verbs of promising in which ambiguity is 
impossible. 

The deflection of the verbs of saying and thinking from the 
verbs of asseveration and the like seems to be due to the 
image of oratio recta before the mind of the speaker. Hence 
the negative is oh, and the future infinitive represents the future 
indicative. And here it is important to notice for the differ- 
ence between Greek and Latin the closeness with which oratio 
obliqua follows oratio recta in the one, the looseness in the 
other. In Latin there is often no oratio recta present to the 
mind, but the Greek is far more plastic, far less tolerant of 
oratio obliqua than the Roman, and it is interesting to watch 
how he feels his way to new combinations. So in Homer II. 
9, 684 &v with the infinitive, which you can find anywhere in 
prose Greek, is timidly used with direct reference to an 
existing av with the optative (v. 417). 

As to the much debated accusative and infinitive, I will 
simply say that by frequent use it formed a kind of abstract 
compound, such as we find in the Latin gerundive, and to some 
extent in the Greek participle, and so was employed as a 
totality in various combinations and even as a subject. Cur- 
tius's explanation by a kind of prolepsis and confusion of 
two constructions is to my mind utterly unsatisfactory. But 
not to dwell on these points, let us hasten to the real matter 
at issue. If the oratio obliqua infinitive is older than the 
articular infinitive — as we all know — how can the articular 
infinitive be limited to the category of the pure abstract 
noun ? Of course this is its ordinary function, and scores 
of passages may be cited to show that the infinitive and the 
abstract were considered parallels by the Greeks themselves, 
and I shall have occasion to revert to this fact myself. If 
Thucydides says (2, 87, 3) rd totc tvxc'h; that does not prove 
that Tv^e'tv has a real aoristic past time, for Demosthenes (37, 
43) says just as readily rov Sopvflor tuv tote. Besides, the negative 
fit) which marks the difference between the infinitive proper and 
the oratio obliqua infinitive shows that the articular infinitive 
remains essentially an abstract. But inasmuch as (1) the 
article may be prefixed to those forms of the infinitive which 
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are due to oratio obliqua alone, notably the future infinitive 
and the infinitive with ay, inasmuch as (2) the tense of the 
infinitive is often suggested by the indicative context, inas- 
much as (3) the general sense of a verb of saying or thinking 
often seems inseparable from the complex, it is not going 
too far to say that the articular infinitive may be used now 
as a pure abstract, now as an abstract form of oratio obliqua. 
That it is often used as substantivizing the imperative use of 
the infinitive is also worth notice. 

But it may seem hardly worth while to linger on so minute 
a point as this difference between an abstract noun and the 
abstract expression of an oratio obliqua relation, and I now 
proceed to consider some chapters from the history of the 
articular infinitive. 

Homer : There is no articular infinitive in Homer ; but 
the nisus is there as in Od. 20, 52 : aW»/ «.-ai to <pv\airiruv xavw-^ov 
iypv)<T<rovTa: and assuredly in an Attic writer we should have 
no difficulty in recognizing the articular infinitive here, espe- 
cially as there is a marked tendency to use the articular 
infinitive of disagreeable things. But we must interpret with 
Nagelsbach : " It is another nuisance, this thing, keeping 
guard all night awake." Compare the familiar use of the 
preparatory tovto. 

In Pindar, in whom the articular infinitive occurs for the 
first time, to any extent, the use is restricted. According to 
Erdmann De Pindari usu syntaetico, p. 75, there are but ten 
examples ; all of these, except one, in the nominative, and 
that one in the accusative. Noteworthy is the position of the 
articular infinitive, which in all the passages cited, except 01. 
8, 60, — and that to be explained by chiasm, — is put at the 
beginning as an object of thought, a real accusative, after all. 
The aorist preponderates largely ; seven times out of ten. 
The rest are presents. There is but one instance of articular 
accusative and infinitive. 

The Dramatic Poets : The next group that I have inspected 
is that of the dramatic poets. Aeschylus, Sophocles, Eurip- 
ides, and Aristophanes. The statistics for the first two have 
been furnished by Dindorf and Ellendt, respectively. Mr. 
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J. H. Wheeler, late Fellow of the Johns Hopkins University, 
has collected the instances of the articular infinitive in Eurip- 
ides, and I have read Aristophanes myself to that end, my 
results being compared with those of Dr. E. G. Sihler, who 
read the same author, independently, for the purpose. While 
there may have been some oversight in detail, the general 
result can hardly be wrong. 

Aeschylus uses the articular infinitive within modest 
limits; chiefly in the nominative and the accusative — the 
latter largely in the stereotyped combination ™ fir; {to p) oh) 
after verbs and phrases of negative result. There is, I believe, 
but one example of the articular accusative and infinitive as 
the subject of a sentence, whereas the accusative occurs 
repeatedly with to fiii, which I consider a hint as to the way 
in which the construction spread. The preposition is used 
sparingly ; in fact, only three times, and in one of these the 
reading is doubtful. The tenses of the articular infinitive in 
Aeschylus are the present and aorist. There seems to be no 
trace of substantivized oratio obliqua. 

Aeschylus then is conservative, but less conservative than 
Pindar. 

In Sophocles the vast mass consists of nominatives and 
accusatives ; there are very few genitives and datives, not 
more in proportion than in Aeschylus. There is a considerable 
increase in the percentage of use — say one occurrence in one 
hundred and twenty verses, whereas we find in Aeschylus 
one occurrence in one hundred and fifty-nine, but the handling 
is essentially the same. So prepositions are used sparingly 
(irpo, kv, tic). The tenses are all present or aorist, except such 
perfects as dMvai (Antig. 263), which does not count, and 
Treftvyivai (v. 437), which hardly counts. Remarkable is the 
substantivized oratio obliqua, Antig. 235. 6. 

rfjg t\-rriSoe yap ep\ofiat SeSpayfiivoQ 

to fiii TraStJi' av aWo 7r\j)e to tiopaijiov. 

Here in the mouth of the watchman the article may be 
considered deictic, and the twist in the expression may be 
excused. The articular accusative and infinitive subject 
occurs Phil. 963. 
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In Euripides there would seem to be a marked falling off. 
According to Mr. Wheeler's count there are not so many 
articular infinitives in all Euripides as in Sophocles ; and the 
bulk of Euripides is two and a-half times as great. The 
occurrences number but one in three hundred and twenty 
verses. It would be rash to account for this by the closer 
approach of Euripides to every-day speech, as I did two years 
since in the matter of kav with the subjunctive. Still it is 
worth noticing. Over forty per cent, of the whole number are 
nominatives, but the genitives bulk much more largely than in 
the others. Prepositions (ek, cia) and quasi-prepositions (irapoc, 
iWfi, libi) are sparingly used. The tenses are present and 
aorist, counting tlSfoSai as a practical present. The articular 
accusative and infinitive, as a subject, is rare, but not so rare 
as in Aeschylus and Sophocles ; and, on the whole, there is 
somewhat greater freedom in the handling of the construction, 
but it would seem as if it had not become pliant enough for 
the poet's purpose — who is hypos, if anything. ' The largest 
number of articular infinitives occur in the Iphigenia at Aulis, 
— by some considered his latest piece, — but this is not to be 
urged. 

Theory would require that Aristophanes should not use 
the articular infinitive so much as the tragic poets ; and the 
theorist who should begin his search with the Acharnians 
would be gratified to find none in that play. But an examina- 
tion of the other plays will not bear out this theory. Aris- 
tophanes does use the articular infinitive less frequently than 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, — once in two hundred and fifty-eight 
verses, — but still much oftener than Euripides. The bulk 
consists of nominatives and accusatives. Prepositions are 
not very common (and, Zia, iv, nepi, vtto), nor are the quasi-prep- 
ositions (evcKa, TrXriv). The tenses are all present and aorist, 
eiuSevai being a practical present. A large proportion of the 
articular infinitives in Aristophanes are purely deictic, or 
anaphoric ; yet another class is exclamatory, both of these 
belonging to what may be called the popular side of the con- 
struction; and a considerable number are parodic. So the 
cluster in Ran. 1477. 8 : to t,f{v piv kori KarBaveTv, | to nveiv U 

3 
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iunve'iv to Se Ka&svdeiv kwBiov: and other gnomic passages bear 
the same imprint. The variations in the different plays may 
be of some interest. The Acharnians, as I said, contains 
none ; the Peace but one, the Lysistrata but two. In the 
Clouds they congregate in the latter part, as might be sup- 
posed. In the Plutus there are more in proportion than in 
any other comedy ; a fact which may or may not be significant. 

I now turn to prose. And first to the Historians ; and first 
of the historians, Herodotus. Herodotus uses the articular 
infinitive very rarely in comparison with Thucydides, who was 
the first writer to appreciate its possibilities. According to 
the count of Mr. Allinson, Fellow of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Herodotus uses it only thirty-two times ; eight times 
(probably) in the nominative, six times in the genitive 
(three of these without manuscript authority, according to 
Abicht), eighteen times in the accusative (largely negative). 
The tenses used are present and aorist ; the perfect being used 
of resulting condition, 4, 6 : to t<rrix$ai- The prepositions are 
avri, fxtra, and eo In three passages, 1, 210 ; 6, 32 ; 7, 70, the 
manuscripts construe Am directly with the infinitive ; a phe- 
nomenon which I have found again in later Greek. The 
greater part of the examples occur in the latter part of the 
work. 

A remarkable contrast is presented by Thucydides. For 
his usage I have depended on Forssmann : Be infinitivi tempo- 
rum usu Thucydideo in Curtius's Studien, vi, 1. The articular 
infinitive rises to an important element of the peculiar style 
of Thucydides. While his bulk is only six to Herodotus's 
seven, he uses the articular infinitive more than eight times 
as often and with great freedom. The genitive and dative 
are liberally employed. Instead of a sparing use of preposi- 
tions, he indulges in the construction without stint (fifteen 
different prepositions), and absolutely riots in the use of ha 
to, which occurs seventy times. Of course present and aorist 
tenses preponderate, but the -perfect is also used, and besides the 
articular infinitive with av, he uses the articular future infini- 
tive, which is a bold step — every time, be it noted, with a quasi 
oratio obliqua dependence on such words as "hope," "trust," 
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" proof." Of the use of the articular infinitive in Thucydides 
as a kind of substantivized oratio obliqua in the other tenses, I 
have not time to treat, and I regret exceedingly that I have not 
been able yet to analyze the usage of Xenophon in respect to 
the articular infinitive, especially as I am very much inclined to 
think that he was influenced by Thucydides. The rest of this 
paper must be devoted to the use of the articular infinitive in 
the orators, who are of especial value to the student bent on 
ascertaining the normal range of the language. I have studied 
all of them except Hypereides to this end, but my statistics 
are not so full as I could desire in regard to Lysias and 
Isocrates, although so large a proportion of each orator has 
been read that there can hardly be any very great error. For 
Antiphon, in addition to my own reading, I have had the 
advantage of lists made by Mr. J. H. Wheeler, late Fellow of 
the Johns Hopkins University. Mr. F. G. Allinson has done 
me the like service for Isaeus and Aeschines, Mr. W. H. Page 
for Lycurgus, Dr. E. G. Sihler for Dinarchus. Of Demos- 
thenes I read about three-fourths myself, and the. whole was 
read by Messrs. Page, Wheeler, and Savage, Mr. Page under- 
taking orations 1-18, Mr. Savage orations 19-34, Mr. Wheeler 
the rest to 59 inclusive. The standard of measurement is the 
page in the Teubner edition, which is fairly uniform for all 
contained in that series, except Antiphon and Andocides, who, 
together with Dinarchus, had to be estimated. Of course, 
I have excluded from the count of the pages, documents, 
introductions, and the like. It is not claimed that the result 
is absolutely accurate, but sufficiently so to show the bearing 
of the investigation. 

Quantitively the comparison of the orators shows the follow- 
ing order of occurrences : 



Andocides, 






.20 


Isaeus, 






.25 


Aeschines, 






.30 


Antiphon, . 






.50 


Lycurgus, . 






.60 


Isocrates, . 






.60 


Dinarchus, 






.80 
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The variation in Demosthenes is remarkable, and I will 
recur to it presently. 

In the public orations the occurrence is . 1.25, 

In the private orations . . . .80, 

which certainly serves to bring out very forcibly the well- 
known preference of Demosthenes for this construction. The 
nearest approach to him is made by Dinarchus — the homespun 
Demosthenes, the rustic Demosthenes, the KpiSivoe ^fxoadivm 
of the ancients. Bookish Lycurgus, umbratic Isocrates come 
next. Then Antiphon, who uses it rather more freely than 
Thucydides. Low down stand Aeschines, Isaeus, Andocides, 
Lysias — Aeschines, the man of mere native cleverness, Isaeus, 
the man of practical business talent, Andocides, by no means 
a litterateur, and Lysias, in whom 7i$oq reigns and in whom 
the narrative is the great thing. To come back to the 
variations in Demosthenes. They are indeed great, and 
would have furnished an illustration for the text from which 
his admirer, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, is never weary of 
preaching. Of course his case demanded especial care, and 
1 separated the public orations from the private, inasmuch 
as it was to be expected that the difference of theme would 
show a difference in the number of occurrences. I then 
excluded from the count those of the public orations which 
are open to suspicion, and found the average of the remainder 
to be 1.25. The lowest average of the undoubted public 
speeches is presented by the Second Philippic (vi), in which 
the average is .87, the highest by the First Olynthiac, in 
which the average is 2.75. Both of these are short orations, 
and it may be unfair to judge by them, but it cannot be a mere 
fancy that the large number of articular infinitives in the First 
Olynthiac gives a peculiar tone to the oration. The long 
speeches vary as follows : 

XXIV. Contra Timocratem, . . 1.06 



XXI. Contra Midiam, 

XIX. De Falsa Legatione, 

XVIII. De Corona, 

XX. Contra Leptinem, 

XXIII. Contra Aristocratem, 



1.10 
1.13 
1.35 
1.54 
1.62 
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The De Corona is almost exactly the mean between the 
highest and lowest. If the private orations be taken without 
criticism as they stand, the average will be about .80, but as 
the genuineness of so many of these is assailed, statistics will 
be of little satisfaction to those who share the popular tendency 
towards d$«-ij<nc. In the earlier speeches the average is lower 
than in the later. So the first speech against Aphobus goes 
as low as .26. In the speech against Spudias, which, to be 
sure, is questioned, there is no occurrence, nor any in the 
speech against Callicles, in which Demosthenes approaches 
nearer to Lysianic >]Soe than in any other. The two highest 
are the speech against Conon, a masterpiece in which the 
letvoTijc of Demosthenes and the simplicity of the supposed 
speaker are curiously blended (1.07), and the speech against 
Pantaenetus (xxxvii), in which the occurrences are 1.06, and 
which is a specimen of the grand manner by which Demos- 
thenes sometimes betrays himself even in his private orations. 
The proemium is a massive period, better suited to a stately 
public oration. 

If I had time, I might treat of the variations in the other 
orators, as for instance in Lysias, who ordinarily has no 
fondness for the construction, and yet crowds an extraor- 
dinary proportion into the speech against Philon (xxxi), 
which, according to Blass 1, 477, marks an epoch in the 
history of Lysianic art. So I might call attention to the 
apparent coquetry of Isocrates with the construction in the 
Panegyricus, but it is high time to bring this paper to a 
close, and I must suppress what I had to say about the effect 
of massing the infinitive, and about the rare construction 
of the articular infinitive with a>>, and the articular future 
infinitive, for which Demosthenes, of the orators, is our chief 
warrant. 

In conclusion, then, suffer me to say a few words as to the 
stylistic significance of this construction. Is it a mere acci- 
dent that one author employs the articular infinitive much 
more frequently than another ? Is the use determined as 
much by the department as by the individuality ? It would 
be rash, as I have said, to formulate, but the following con- 
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siderations may be of some weight for the further investiga- 
tion of the subject, if it should seem worth the while. 

The infinitive has sundry advantages over the abstract 
noun. 

1. Language is capricious as to the development of its other 
abstracts, while the infinitive is always ready, and not only 
positively, but, which is a great thing, negatively. We find a 
goodly number of negative abstracts formed by the help of 
av (a privative) ; but they do not supply the needs of expres- 
sion. We have an ahvva/xla, an d<Wa<r('a, an alvvaria, but how 

often do they occur in comparison with ^ IvvaoSail What have 

We for fj.fi j}ov\etr$ai, fir/ e$£\uv, fir/ fieWeiv ? 

2. Then the abstract noun often wanders off to a transferred 
signification, while the infinitive has the original meaning of 
the verb ; yvw/xt) and yiyvixrKuv are not necessarily equivalents. 

3. Besides, the abstract noun does not always sharply indi- 
cate the stage of the action, as the infinitive does. IIa-%c can 
be analyzed into iraax c "' and Tta^eTv, \6yot into Kiyctv and \tfai, 
TrpocroSoc into Trpoaip^ta^ai and Trpoiri\$e~i)>. npa&u is sharper than 
TrpaE,tQ. Tvpawtvaai gives an element that rvpawk does not. 
Bt'oe and Mvotoc are not so clear as 'Cn v and SavCiv. 

There are similar considerations as to the voices. Tc\a- 

oSijvui is clearer than ytAwc — a\\oTpiu>$rjvat than aWorpiwirtc. 

4. Finally, the infinitive takes up, with greater and greater 
ease, into this abstract relation its subject and its modifiers, 
and a whole complex is thus made the object or subject of 
the verb, ' whereas the regular abstract with its dependent 
genitive is less compact. 

The only drawback then to the infinitive was the absence 
of the article ; and as soon as the article was added the 
infinitive went on its new life. 

The change was, as we have seen, prefigured in Homer, and 
the deictic or demonstrative use seems to have been the popu- 
lar use. So in the exclamatory infinitive, and the numerous 
turns in which the demonstrative is contemptuous just for 
the same reason that ovtoq is contemptuous, and pointing is 
contemptuous and object and objectionable are used in a bad 
sense. Outside of. this rudimentary popular use, the spread 
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of the articular infinitive seems to be due to conscious ratioci- 
nation, to the increasing tendency towards the employment 
of abstract nouns in varied relations; and the articular infini- 
tive is consequently a gnomon of the reflective element, and 
cannot be left out of consideration in estimating the character 
of style. 



II. — The Yoruban Language. 
By CRAWFORD H. TOY, 

PROFESSOR OF HEBREW IN THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY. 

The main body of African languages, omitting the Shemitic 
and the ETamitic, (the Berber, the Ethiopic, and the Egyptian,) 
fall into three groups : the Hottentot in the south, the Bantu 
occupying the whole center about as far north as the equator, 
and the Negro lying in Senegambia and Soudan, the last of 
which has as yet received little attention, while the structure 
of the others has been carefully studied and satisfactorily 
exhibited. On the Guinea coast, however, is found a group 
of dialects almost wholly different in vocabulary and structure 
from all of these, and offering interesting linguistic features. 
This group includes the Basa and Grebo of Liberia, but its 
most important member is the Yoruban, which is spoken by 
a partially civilized population of about two million people 
inhabiting the territory included between Dahomey, Borgoo, 
the Niger, and the bight of Benin. Its literature, which is 
wholly the work of Christian missionaries, consists of collec- 
tions of proverbs, Bible-translations, and a few other religious 
books. Grammars have been written by Crowther, a native 
Yoruban, now Anglican Bishop (London, 1852), and the 
American missionary Bowen (Smithsonian Institution, 1858). 

I. PHONOLOGY. 

The phonetic system consists of letters and tones. 
The letters are exhibited in the following table : 



